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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ART-UNION. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the list 
of members, that our Institution is commen- 
cing upon the second half of the present 
year under prosperous circumstances ; and 
there is every reason to believe that the sub- 
scriptions will equal, if not exceed, those of 
1849. The policy of the management of late 
has tended to increase the return given to each 
subscriber, and diminish proportionably the 
amount expended upon paintings. This plan 
seems not only to be popular, but also better 
calculated to disseminate and elevate the taste 
for the Fine Arts. We hope it will continue to 
be so distinctly approved by the public, that the 
Committee will feel themselves justified in car- 
rying it out to a still greater extent, and devot- 
ing more expense to the illustrations of the 
Bulletin in particular, which may be made to 
afford constant proof of the progress of our 
Artists in those minor, although most important 
and interesting branches — etching and wood- 
engraving. The large engraving, we are happy 
to state, is advancing steadily towards comple- 
tion, and promises to be the most effective work 
of Mr. Burt, who has it in charge. The cha- 
racter of the original picture, which illustrates 
so cleverly the delioate humor of the great dra- 
matist, has been faithfully reproduced in this { 



copy, and the Art-Union will scarcely have 
conferred a greater benefit upon the country 
than by distributing impressions of it through 
the length and breadth of the land. The smaller 
engravings are advancing also in a highly sa- 
tisfactory manner. They will form a series 
most attractive from their variety, and at the 
same time valuable as specimens of the Artists 
from whose pictures they are taken. 

Their attention to the works just mentioned 
has not occasioned the Committee to neglect the 
interests of the members in the Arts of painting 
and sculpture. Besides the paintings upon the 
catalogue, they have already purchased many 
others, and are in negotiation for more, which 
will be as attractive as any that have previously 
appeared in the Gallery. 

The closing of the Exhibition on the 13th of 
the present month, for the purpose of repairs 
and other circumstances which it is unnecessary 
to detail here, have postponed for the present 
the hanging of these works. Among those 
already purchased, may be mentioned Wood- 
ville's Old '76 and Young *48, which we de- 
scribed in our last number ; a charming land- 
scape by Leutze ; the Thanatopsis and two 
other first class pictures by Durand ; Church's 
three landscapes, which are now at the Acade- 
my ; Kensett's large work, which is also there ; 
Ranney's spirited sporting scene ; Peele's alle- 
gorical painting ; two or three of Hicks's dis- 
plays of rich and glowing color ; two most deli- 
cate and finished sketches by Casilear ; the 
three landscapes by McConkey, which were 
alluded to in the June Bulletin; two scriptural 
subjects by Fasel ; besides works by Gignoux, 
Gifford, Hubbard, Thompson, and others. 
These pictures, with others for which offers have 
been made that will generally be accepted, will 
increase the numbers on the catalogue to about 
two hundred and seventy-five. A marble bas- 
relief, by Palmer, has been ordered, which, it 
is thought, will attract much commendatory 
notice. The subject is Morning, and the idea 
is embodied in a winged head — a conception of 
much originality and beauty. Arrangements 
have also been made to procure twenty Statu- 
ettes in bronze, to be included in the distribu- 
tion of the present year. Mr. H. K. Brown, 
whose Indian Hunter, was so much and so de- 
servedly admired, has lately designed a female 
figure for this purpose, which has been adopted 
by a recent vote of the Committee. It repre- 
sents a Girl Spinning in the graceful manner 
in which that occupation is carried on in Italy, 
the distaff being held under the arm, while the 
hands are employed in twisting the thread. 
A famous work upon a similar subject, and 
called from it the Filatrice, adorns the Duke of 
Devonshire's collection at Chatsworth. The pro- 
posed statuette will be partially draped, and 
about twenty inches in height. We shall en- 
deavor to present a drawing of it in the course 
of the year. 



, DELIVERY OP ENGRAVINGS, &c, TO THE 
MEMBERS OF 1849. 
The members of the year 1849 are informed 
that the prints from Mr. Smillie's engraving of 
Youth, and Mr. Darley's etchings illustrating 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and the " Trans- 
actions," will be ready for delivery in the cour-;< 
of the present month, to all whose certificates are 
numbered between No. 1 and No. 15,000. 



HONORARY SECRETARIES. 
The following gentlemen have been appointed, 
since the 1st of June, Honorary Secretaries for 
the districts indicated opposite their respective 
names : — 

William L. B bakes, Chester, N. Y. 
Charles F. Bradley, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Vice John G. Anthony, resigned. 

T. C. Chittenden, Watertown, N. Y.. (additional.) 

J. M. Chadwick, Newbury, Vt. 

S. Collort, Huntsville, Ala. 

George H. Doane, Mount Holly; N. J. 

John Duff, Kingston, Canada. 

'Joseph W. Fitch, Palatka, East Florida. 

Vice R. R. Reid, resigned. 
Dr. Lorenzo Frixk, Shallotte, N. C. 
Jeremiah Fen no, Bangor, Me., . _ . 

- j. Vice Theo. S. Dodd, resigned. 

J. C. Frisbee; Fredonia, N. Y. 

F. Grant, Exeter. N. H. 
James HoFfman, Herkimer, N. Y. 

G. W. Hunter, Lubec, Me. 
Isaac Lane, Meadville, Pa. 
Edwin Longfellow, Machias, Me. 
Henry G. Maynard, Fitch burg, Mass. 
F. C. Messinger, Clinton, Mass. 
James McMillan, St. Johns, N. B. 
Nathan Merrill, Charlestown, Mass. 
Alfred P. Nourse, Ellsworth, Me. 
Milton Robinson, Mechanics Fall, Me. 
Nathan Seward, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Thomas L. W. Stark, Jackson, Tenn. 
George T. Shannon, Dansville, N.Y., (additional.) 
J. King Skinner, JEllicottville, N. Y. 

L. H. Straw, Lowell, Mass., 

Vice Chas. H. Hey ward, resigned. 

J. G. Stanley, Lenox, Mass. 
George Thompson, Corning, N. Y., 

Vice John J. Stoddard, resigned. 
Henry Towle, Haverhill, N. H. 
Giles Y. Van Debogert, Schenectady, N. Y., 

(additional.) 
E. D. Whitaker, North Adams, Mass. 
Hon. Charles Young, 
Charlotte Town, Prince Edwards Island, N. S. 



THE CLOSING OF THE GALLERY. 
The Gallery will be closed on. the 13th of the 
present month for a few weeks, in order that cer- 
tain necessary repairs may be made. All who 
have business to transact with the Institution 
during this period, are requested to call at the 
office in the rear of the Gallery, on Mercer-st. 

CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 



PAINTING AND MUSIC. 

Each of the Fine Arts may be regarded as a 
peculiar natural fountain of pleasure, the most 
purely mental of any that it is possible for beings 
constituted as we are to experience. In this re- 
spect they all resemble each other, and rest on 
common ground. They each, including Poetry 
and the Belles Lettres, tend to refresh and invi- 
gorate the soul, to restore the youthful zest for 
beauty, and re-light the common gray hues of our 
daily life with the radiance of sunrise. We 
experience kindred emotions in beholding a fine 
picture, in hearing fine music, and in reading 
fine poetry. A glow comes over the spirit, a 
rapture, which comes from no other source— the 
elevation of Art. This is different in respect 
to each Art, and yet similar. 

We contemplate a fine painting, for example, 
under circumstances which tend to a calm re- 
flective enjoyment of it. The quiet of the exhi- 
bition room, the noiseless space which intervenes 
between us and the, perchance, intense passion 
depicted on the canvas, the immobility of the 
scene, which changes not, though we scan it 
through and through, all these circumstances, 
which grow out of the i very nature of Painting, 
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render its enjoyment of a more tranquil char- 
acter than that which we experience from Music. 
For in music, a work of the same cast with a 
painting which may be thus seen in solitude and 
stillness, will require the presence of many, and 
the use of sublime combinations of sound. Thus, 
for example, the " Descent from the Cross" is 
seen in the religious quiet of a great cathedral, 
while that most affecting portion of the Messiah; 
: " Surely He hath borne our griefs," " He was 
wounded," and "And with His stripes," requires 
• a full chorus and an orchestra. The comparison 
. might be much further extended. 

But if we ask why this is so , why the necessity 

of loud sounds, and generally the presence of 

more than one, renders our enjoyment of music 

less calm and contemplative in its character than 

that of painting, the only answer must be, that 

; we are so constituted. The author of our being 

: has so formed us that the impressions we receive 

; through the ear are more intense and exciting 

i than those which come through the eye. 

We grant that the rule has plenty of excep- 
. tions. The true musician in his chamber by 
moonlight, with his piano before him, or his 
violin in a congenial mood, needs borrow no 
calmness, nor could he borrow any from a paint- 
er transferring successfully a glowing sketch 
■■ from his minds'-eye to the canvas. Nor could 
any exhibition room surpass in an air of elegant 
quiet, a parlor where are assembled a choice cir 
cle of artists and amateurs, and the tap of the 
bow announces a quartette of Haydn or Mozart. 
And what indeed of earth can compare, for pure 
beauty and refinement, with that drawing-room 
where in some summer morning you shall hear 
i from a voice, whose tone is an audible embodi- 
ment of beauty, the songs of the same great mas- 
ters ? The most graceful group of sketchers in 
the finest light, and in the most picturesque 
scenery, cannot vie with it. 

But in these, and a thousand other instances, 
the influences of the principles of the two arts are 
blended. The emotion inspired by the music is 
modified by the picturesqueness of the scene. It 
would be an endless task to enumerate examples 
where Painting and Music thus harmonize, and, 
without losing their individuality, combine to 
assist each other. Thus the effect of grand ca- 
: thedral music is heightened by the presence of the 
master pieces of painting which adorn the cathe- 
dral walls ; and, vice versa, the effect of the 
paintings is heightened by the music. There is 
no clashing or collision ; we feel that each must 
aid the other — which brings us back to our first 
proposition, viz : that these arts, though, as we 
shall endeavor to show, radically differing, yet 
rest on common ground, and tend both the same 
way. 

Those who saw Mr. Gliddon's " Panorama of 
the Nile," a few months since, will remember 
that it was accompanied at intervals during the 
exhibition by Egyptian airs, performed behind 
the scene. At Cairo, we had the Muzzein's call 
from the Minaret, then boat songs, a love ditty, 
dances, Nubian airs, and the like. This music 
was all of it peculiarly wild and full of character. 
The idea of thus assisting the performance was a 
very happy one, and furnished the better por- 
tion of the interest. Indeed, without it, what 
with a painfully hesitating description, and the 
slow passing of the scenes, the exhibition would 
haye been intolerably dull. But it was quite 
otherwise. The peculiar plaintiveness of the 



melodies harmonized so perfectly with the mourn- 
ful grandeur of the views of ruins, that the effect 
was singularlyimpressive and memory-haunting. 

This having a moving painting going along 
with here and there the accompaniment of cor- 
respondent music, is a yielding of Painting to 
Music nearly as the Art permits. Maelzel's 
"Conflagration of Moscow" would, perhaps, 
offer a better instance, were not the musical 
part so badly done ; the performance, if we re- 
collect, was continuous, and consisted of marches, 
varying in loudness, according to the exigencies 
of the scene. 

These are examples of pure music and paint- 
ing united. It would be a curious experiment 
to have a good panorama and a regular musical 
piece composed for each other. Perhaps an 
imaginative artist might contrive to accompany 
with panoramic designs, some symphony already 
familiar. Piranesi, or perhaps Barry, might 
illustrate some one of Beethoven's sonatas in the 
minor key. The necessity of conforming to the 
repeats might be avoided by showing the same 
scene in another light. ^ 

Vocal music not only unites with, but may 
require, as in the Opera, scenic effect. The ex- 
amples where effects to the eye have been em- 
ployed where the singers were not acting are 
not many. Such are the employment of light 
when the Miserere is sung at Rome ; and the 
having the house darkened at the opening reci- 
tation of the Creation, and suddenly illuminated 
at the chord after " light !" The dim rays of 
candles, and all the solemn accessories, may 
render the Miserere as impressive as it has 
always been represented ; but we are sure we 
could not see the other device without thinking 
of the turning on of gas. 

Another instance occurs to us where painting 
may properly unite with even natural sounds or 
noises, such as are often, without any propriety, 
termed the " music of nature." 

Some of our readers may have seen at the 
museums a diorama representing a storm and 
shipwreck. It begins with a still moonlight 
view, in which a vessel is seen at a distance un- 
der easy sail, and in the foreground a long 
swell rolling lazily in upon a beach in front, ac- 
companied by a low intermittent sound, which 
is a good imitation in miniature of that which 
we hear on the sea shore in pleasant weather. 
By and by the sky begins to darken, the waves 
roll in more rapidly, the roar increases ; a con- 
fused noise sets in, like that of wind and rain in 
gusts ; the ship is seen close-reefed and laboring 
in the sea ; this goes on till it becomes a perfect 
tempest — the ship's masts go by the board— she 
fires minute-guns as signals of distress, and at 
length goes down — and the crew are seen pulling 
away in the long-boat. Then the storm dies 
away, and all becomes calm as at first. 

The succession of sounds here accompanying 
the painting are like music, in that they help to 
take the fancy and carry it through a certain 
phase ; together with the scene they form a plot, 
with a gradual denouement, a sustained drama- 
tic action. The whole pleases more than other 
dioramas of the same kind, because it presents a 
moving picture to the ear as well as to the eye. 
The roar of the surf and of the wind and rain, 
slowly increasing and dying away, have, taken 
in connection with the slowly changing scene, 
(though they would not have without,) a remote 
resemblance to a musical expression. 



Here then is an instance where the power of 
the pictorial element beguiles the ear into faith 
in a resemblance which it would never otherwise 
perceive, and almost transmutes the rudest noises 
of nature into a musical form. But it cannot 
make them music. 

In examples like this, where painting takes 
motion in time, both in form and in light and 
shade and color, and even calls upon noise to 
assist it in carrying the fancy through a drama- 
tic action, it makes its nearest approach to 
music— if it be proper to call that an approach 
which is none. 

We observed at the outset that the two arts 
differed radically ; that though they might aid 
each other, as we have seen, the musical expres- 
sion was the least contemplative and the most 
intense and rapturous. But they differ radi- 
cally, not only in expression, but in the princi- 
ples upon which they are based — as radically as 
the sense of hearing differs from that of seeing. 
It might hardly be thought necessary to demon- 
strate this, as regards painting. But there is so 
much vague writing about " descriptive music," 
that it is proper that the nature of its construc- 
tion should be dwelt upon ; at the same time, it 
will throw some light upon one important canon 
of composition in painting. 

Audible forms bear not the slightest resem- 
blance to visible ones; they are different in 
essence, and cannot be compared. In music, 
they consist of coherent successions of symmetri- 
cal relations, whose expressions the mind com- 
prehends intuitively, as it does the ideas it re- 
ceives through the eye. The changing figures 
of fire-works are like it to the eye, only they 
have no meaning that is intuitively understood 
— and no coherence. Or, perhaps, a better illus- 
tration might be obtained from the kaleidoscope. 

If we take one of those instruments and apply 
our eye to the small hole thereof, looking through 
the tube towards the other end, we shall see a 
symmetrical figure produced by double and triple 
reflections of the beads and bits of colored glass 
upon the mirrors arranged within it. This 
figure we will call A. If now, keeping the tube 
in the same position, we touch it slightly, so as 
discompose only a little the position of the beads, 
we shall have the same figure slightly altered; 
its general shape will be the same, but it will 
exhibit some new element ; some of the larger 
beads that made A will remain as before, but 
the lesser ones will have changed their place, 
and the figure will now be a modification of A, 
which we will call A G. Suppose this A G shows 
in itself a tendency towards a new form — that 
is, suppose its shape to be such that we see how 
by a little alteration it would assume another 
and more pleasing shape, so that what are now 
the parts of it which the eye fixed upon as its 
chief element or nuclei, should become inferior 
and subordinate, still not disappearing entirely 
—and then, that by another touch of the tube 
the glittering particles actually fall into this 
form, the very one into which the eye felt that 
they must fall, and so was drawn on to look-*- 
suppose all this, and we have an exact repre- 
sentation, so far as it goes, of music to the eye. 

We will call the last figure D. The change 
gone through with, has been as follows, first, we 
had a symmetrical harmonious figure, say the 
common chord on the tonic A : the first modifica- 
tion was into A G, introducing (suppose) the flat 
seventh, and this led to a new arrangement, (in 
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which, however, the original A was still an ele- 
ment) called D, that is, the common chord on that 
letter. Of course this is mere fancy, as no ka- 
leidoscope ever operates in this regular manner, 
and, if it did, there is no figure which we could 
fix on as a common chord, and none of this rela- 
tion of succession in the figures like that which 
makes a musical expression. 

The illustration is introduced to show how 
radically unlike Music is to Painting, notwith- 
standing the parallelism there may be in their 
expressions when the latter has motion added to 
it, as in the examples given above. 

The symmetrical figures in music have, as was 
"remarked, a coherence in succession, i. e., they 
are rhythmic as well as harmonic. And they 
have an expression peculiar to themselves — a 
meaning which the mind intuitively comprehends 
as the expression of emotion — as (in other words) 
the natural language of rapture. This is 
wholly unlike what we require from Painting. 

Yet, there is again a sort of resemblance in 
the technical part of the two arts. As the 
painter begins with his dead color and works out 
his lights and shadows, so the musician conceives 
at first the climax of his movement, and begins 
afar off to prepare for it. He does not improvise, 
as is often supposed ; all with him is art and 
forecast, and the difficulty with him, as with the 
painter, is to retain his original conception, and 
preserve a Unity of Purpose throughout. Fre- 
quently a whole movement is constructed to 
bring out a single modulation. In Beethoven one 
may often trace where he must have had clearly 
in his mind some singular effect he intended in 
his Scherzo, while writing the preceeding alle- 
gro and andante. But it is sufficient to our 
purpose to allude to the principle. 

Again, there is a resemblance in the composi- 
tion of music and painting arising from the ne- 
cessity of Variety of Parts. Uniformity soon 
tires. In music we need full harmony to com- 
plete the symmetry of the harmonic figures ; 
and we need motion in each part to give expres- 
sion to each,, and variety to the rhythmic figures. 
Compositions where the bass forever alternates 
between the tonic and fifth, and the ear is con- 
fined to one single thread of melody, are as 
wearisome (and from the same cause) as a land- 
scape which confines the eye to a single point. 
We want all the voices ; that we may now hear 
one, now another, or all together, as we please. 
In this power of giving variety and expression to 
each part, and unity to all, Handel is the unap- 
proachable master. Beethoven delights to bring 
together ideas the most opposite. Mozart is full 
of delightful surprises. 

Lastly, though there are so many resem- 
blances between the two arts, and though they 
both harmonize and tend in the same direction, 
yet they can never change places. Music can 
never depict anything, however much oomposers 
may endeavor to make it do so. This a point 
on which it would be pleasant to enlarge, but 
we must leave it with merely stating the princi- 
ples ; which is, that as audible forms are sui ge- 
neris, (unlike visible ones) they can never make 
themselves intelligible through the eye. As 
their sole true power of expression is through 
harmonic and rhythmic symmetry and motion, 
they cease to be music and beooine noise when 
they descend to imitation of natural sounds, 
(though imitation of natural sounds may be 
woven into music.) In all these respects the 



works of the greafr masters present examples 
both of hitting the exact distinction and missing 
it. Handel (though not often cited as such) is 
the great father of musical description. Men- 
delssohn's power of describing through the most 
delicate and fanciful shades of feeling is some- 
times almost startling. We hardly know after 
the slow movement in the " Midsummer's Nights' 
Dream," and its quaint finale, whether we have 
not been dreaming. It seems to convey the 
exact impression of some dream which we wished 
to remain in, but were gradually awakened into 
the dull daylight of our familiar chamber. In- 
deed the whole of this piece presents examples of 
the finest examples of success in this most diffi- 
cult and dangerous department of composition. 

Nor can Painting assume the office of Music, 
and address directly through her forms and 
lights, the emotions. From this principle is de- 
rived the necessity of representing all objects 
picturesquely, i. e. , in groups and attitudes not 
too servilely copied from actual life, but with a 
certain conventionality, if the word may be so 
applied, required by the limits of the art. This 
is a point of difficult explanation — one, indeed, 
that cannot be explained to minds which do not 
instinctively feel it. But let any one bring be- 
fore his minds' -eye the form of any familiar 
painting in any style, Paul preaching at Athens, 
or the Madonna del Sisto, and he will perceive 
that they are not in the plane of the actual ; 
they are enough emblematized to be sublimed 
into another sphere — that world of Beauty 
wherein Art forever dwells. They are like ob- 
jects seen through a lens, &nd stil/ed. The emo- 
tion we feel is not the first or the direct effect of 
them, as it might be if it were possible to de- 
ceive the eye into a belief of their real existence. 
So it is in all other arts as well as painting. 
None of them address directly the emotions but 
Music ; and where Poetry does so it is through 
Music. It is another example of Shakspeare's 
wonderful instinct, which we do not remember 
to have seen cited, that at the conclusion of the 
Winter's Tale, when Hermione is exhibited 
to Leontes as a statue, she is awakened by 
music. On the other hand, how far short of the 
higher requirements of Art are all such things as 
Cruikshank's series of engravings, " The Bottle," 
where we have the actual horrible, unredeemed 
by the presence of the wit and truth of Hogarth. 

These observations are thrown out as sugges- 
tive hints, rather than as carefully embodied 
conclusions. The subject, considered either as 
regards Music or Painting, would require a trea- 
tise for its full discussion. g. w. p. 



STREET ARCHITECTURE.— No. II. 
The traveller upon his return from Europe, 
finds in the architecture of American cities, 
neither the grandeur nor the picturesqueness 
which delighted him abroad. It is only in the 
laying out of streets that he sees any unity or 
comprehensiveness of plan. Having immense 
spaces at their command, with no old landmarks 
or prior occupants to interfere with their ar- 
rangements, the first settlers of our towns could 
scarcely avoid the observance of a certain regu- 
larity in the designation of public avenues and 
building lots. So also the municipal authorities 
have ever since followed a geometrical accuracy 
in this matter. The streets are plotted of the 
same width, and made to cross each other at right 



angles ; in a few instances they converge to some 
point of interest, and now and then we see an 
open park, preserved from the cupidity of specu- 
lators. Generally, however, little beside an ex- 
act parallelism of design has been attempted. 
Here the control of the public authorities ends. 
Having divided the unoccupied land into a 
gigantic chess-board of squares, they leave it for 
the individual proprietors to erect such struc- 
tures as they see fit. These proprietors are ex- 
tremely numerous — this is the case at any rate 
in New- York. We will observe, by the way, 
that our remarks hereafter on this subject relate 
chiefly to this city, although we presume they 
may be applied, with but slight changes, to other 
large cities in this country. The blocks of 
ground are cut up into a great number of small 
lots of equal size. A single individual rarely 
owns more than a very few of them adjoining 
each other, and more frequently is the possessor 
of but one of them. If he builds a row of houses, 
he does it in order to rent or sell them on specu- 
lation, so that he avoids, as much as possible, the 
expense of ornament. If he puts any ornament 
upon them, it is of the most showy description, and 
generally in a different style from that of the ad- 
jacent rows, in order to make his own houses the 
more conspicuous. Sometimes a number of these 
lot-owners club together for the purpose of build- 
ing ; in such cases, in order to suit the average 
tastes and means of the body, the architectural 
features adopted are of the most meagre and 
common-place character. It is absurd perhaps 
to apply the term " architectural," to these Jong 
rows of dwellings, which are little better than 
brick boxes, perforated with rectangular open- 
ings, the fronts being sometimes veneered with 
brown stone, and garnished with iron railings, 
and the doors guarded by clumsy and unmean- 
ing columns. Even in districts where some taste 
is displayed, this division of ownership, of which 
we have spoken, prevents anything like unity of 
design upon a large scale. - One side of the street 
will be an attempt at Italian in white marble, 
and the other bastard Gothic in brown stone, 
while in full view perhaps, there will be a 
Grecian colonnade in stucco. In a short time 
particular lots in these blocks become the 
property of individuals, who take down the old 
houses and erect others to suit their own fancies, 
so that by degrees what little regularity may 
have existed, even in the small way we have 
described, is completely broken up. We re- 
peat the remark, it is to this multiplicity 
of proprietorship that the want of unity of 
plan in our street- architecture is to be chiefly 
attributed. In foreign cities, where either the . 
governments have assumed the power, or the 
great lords of the soil have never relinquished 
it, or (as we have heard is the case in some Ger- 
man towns) the people have expressly constituted 
a board for the regulation of these matters, the 
architecture of entire quarters is frequently 
planned under the superintendence of a single 
individual. The late Duke of Bedford, we be- 
lieve, exercised some authority of this sort in 
respect to the large tracts whioh he owned in 
London. The Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests in the same city controlled, as we have 
stated in a former paper, the elevations and gene- 
ral design of extensive streets. The King of Ba- 
varia has bestowed a splendor upon Munich which 
could only have proceeded from the powerful, 
influence of a single mind. In our own country 



